40                  THE DISRUPTION OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY
Pleas were heard for the acceptance of the democratic principle as the
means of substituting fair play for the fractious negativism of minori-
ties; there was no more equitable rule than the will of the majority.
Such sporting words, however, did not make southerners forget the
warning of the census. If the voice of the majority became the will of the
Republic, they might well be at the mercy of their free-state neighbors.
They feared the tyranny of numbers. Plainly the effort by northern
spokesmen to make democracy a cohesive formula would have only
slightly more chance of success than the labor of their southern antago-
nists to secure the acceptance of regionalism and the recognition of the
right of minority veto.
Thus the three general concepts, nationalism, regionalism, and de-
mocracy, which some people hoped would overcome the divisive
strains, were themselves accentuating conflict. The very efforts to avert
strife, in vital respects stimulated it. Protagonists of nationalism and
democracy could not, even by appealing to the grandeur or force of
their ideas, divert the attention of the advocates of regionalism from
their concern with minority rights and the need of regional veto power.
The leaders of the Democracy and the rank and file of their followers
were hardly equipped to understand the subtle implications of the cul-
tural federalism with which they had to cope. They were in reality
going blindly into the maze of opinion and attitudes which were its
constituents. Their blindness was not their fault but their lack of culpa-
bility made their blunders none the less dangerous.1